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“Life Begins at 8:40” 
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song’s marvelous, evocative power: “April in Paris is worthy of that city in 
Spring. There is a catch in the throat if one has too many memories.” And 
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of years before it found the large appreciative audience it merited, having 
been introduced in the musical Thumbs Up! (1935). 

For Hyman Arluck, better known as Harold Arlen, 1930 brought the pub- 
Ucation of his first song. He was then serving as rehearsal pianist and “gofer” 
for Vincent Youmans’s ill-fated show, Creat Day. Arlen, who had a good 
singing voice, was scheduled to do a number that unfortunately was dropped 
from the show. During rehearsals, Arlen frequently improvised introductions 
for the various songs. A phrase that caught the ears of many also impressed 
Will Marion Cook, conductor of the black male chorus. When it was brought 
to the attention of songwriter/publisher Ted Koehler, he agreed to wnte a 
lyric, and Arlen had his first published song. Described as a “hallelujah” 
number, “Get Happy” was introduced by Rutli Etting in the 9:15'Revue 
(1930). During an out-of-town tryout of the short-lived/?et>«e, George Gersh- 
win made a point of complimenting young Arlen on the number. 

It was the begimiing of a remarkable career, litde pubhcized, in which 
Arlen accounted for some of the finest, best-selling songs of our time, many 
of them blues inflected. A partial hst of his perennials would include: “Be- 
tween the Devil and the Deep Blue Sea” (1931), ‘Tve Got the World on a 
String” (1932), “I Gotta Right to Sing the Blues” (1933), “Stormy Weather” 
(1933), “lt’s Only a Paper Moon” (1933), and “Let’s Fall in Love” (1934). 
In 1939, he produced the award-winning score of The fVizard ofOz with its 
imperishable melody “Over the Rainbow.” And this list of gems covers only 
the thirties in a career rich with hits into the sbcties. 

On Arlen’s death in 1986 at the age of eighty-one, Irving Berlin paid the 
following tribute: “Arlen wasn’t as weh known as some of us. But he was 
more talented than most of us and he wfll be missed by aU of us.” 

Although he was a newcomer, Arthur Schwartz, a barrister turned Broadway 
composer, was responsible for most of the songs, with Howard Dietz, in The 
Little Shoivs of 1929 and 1930, and Three’s a Croivd (1932). The hits were 
by others: Ralph Rainger, with “Moanin’ Low” in The Little Show (1929); 
Herman Hupfeld, with “Sing Something Simple” in the second Little Show\\ 
and Johnny Green, with “Body and Soul” in Three’s a Crowd. 

But when it came to The Band JVagon (1931), Schwartz and Dietz are 
said to have created what has been caUed “the greatest of all revue scores.” 
One scintiUating number foUowed the next: “I Love Louisa,” with its beer- 
barrel rhythm; the melodicaUy descriptive “High and Low”; the frisky 
“Hoops”; the jaunty “New Sun in the Sky,” with its promise in the dark 
days of 1931 of good things to come; and the climactic, brooding “Dancing 
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That the thirties were a lean period, despite aesthetic advances, is made clear 
when we realize that the great Irving Berlin wrote only two shows. But he 
did write six film musicals, several showcasing tlie elegant and nimble danc- 
ing of Fred Astaire and Ginger Rogers. Both Face the Music (1932) and As 
Thousands Cheer (1933) were in the new vein of bringing the contemporary 
world onto the stage, particularly the latter, which used the format of a news- 
paper as part of its structure. As Thousands Cheer (400 performances) was 
one of the first Broadway shows to star a black singer—and Ethel Waters 
walked off with honors, performing “Heat Wave” and one of the earliest 
anti-lynching songs, “Supper Time.” The show’s hit song was the well- 
known “Easter Parade,” based on a melody Berlin had used in 1917 for a 
song he caUed “Smfle and Show Your Dimple.” 

For George Gershwin, who died in 1937, the thirties marked the pinnacle of 
a distinguished career. Not so much because of the musicals, though there 
were substantial shows like Strike Up the Band (1930), Girl Crazy (1930), 
and Of Thee I Sing (1931) (the first musical to win a Pulitzer Prize); but 
because of Porgy and Bess (1935), “the season’s masterpiece” in Gerald 
Bordman’s evaluation. The folk opera was hardly a winner in its initial pre- 
sentation. Theatregoers apparently did not want to spend an evening rehving 
the woes that were so prevalent in the world around them. Porgy and Bess 
had more than its share of memorable melodies: “I Got Plenty o’ Nuttin’,” 
“Summertime,” “It Ain’t Necessarily So,” “A Woman Is a Sometime Thing,” 
“Bess, You Is My Woman Now,” and “I Loves You, Porgy.” But the basic 
story, set in a black community in Charleston, was tragic and sordid, involv- 
ing violence and a crippled man in love with a lusty woman. It was not an 
entertainment for 1935. Since then, it has been revived countless times, 
playing in countries all over the world, including the Soviet Union, and 
has gone on to recognition as America’s most important if not its greatest 
operatic work. In the thirties, many songwriters joumeyed to the bank; 
others joumeyed to Hollywood or the Hit Parade; George Gershwin joumeyed 


Harold Rome (1908-1993) 

Bom May 27, 1908, in Hartford, Connecticut, Rome attended public high 
school and Trinity College in Hartford. Tom between an interest in law and 
architecture, he studied both at Yale, eaming a bachelor of arts and bachelor 
of fine arts degree. He also took courses in music, played in the band that 
toured Europe, and played piano with the Yale Collegiates at proms. Settled 
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The Big Band Boom 
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“Brother, Can You Spare 
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until a heart attack felled him in a San Francisco hotel room on October 23, 
1950. 

The year 1932 brought 42nd Street , a film that helped rejuvenate the 
movie industry, initiated a film musical renaissance, and became the model 
for a new series of musicals. 

The Wamer Bros. film had more than its share of pluses. It starred a new 
attractive song-and-dance team, Dick Powell and Ruby Keeler, with a strong 
supporting cast. It had the terpsichorean and camera genius of Busby Berke- 
ley, whose massive dance routines became an industry legend. And then it 
had a scintillating score by Harry Warren and A1 Dubin that included such 
perennial melodies as “Shuffle Off to Buffalo” (introduced by Ginger Rogers 
and Una Merkel), “You’re Getting To Be a Habit with Me” (sung by Bebe 
Daniels), and “Young and Healthy.” Warren and Dubin were soon recog- 
nized as the top movie songwriting team of the thirties. The story was the 
old Cinderella scenario, so popular in the twenties, except that it had a back- 
stage setting in which the awkward beginner tumed into a star. In a time 
when people were frantic about the future, it brought a welcome sense of 
hope and optimism. 

Both Warren (1893-1981) and Dubin (1891-1945) came to 42ndStreet 
with impressive track records. As composer, Warren had such hits as “Rose 
of the Rio Grande” (1922), his first; “I Love My Baby (My Baby Loves Me)” 
(with Ross Gorman, 1915); “Would You Like to Take a Walk” and “Cheerful 
Little Earful” from the Broadway revue Siveet andLoiv (1930); and “By the 
River Sainte Marie” from Billy Rose’s Crazy Quilt (1931). 

Dubin, who became the first lyricist to be given a studio contract, also had 
an impressive catalogue of hits: “A Cup of Coffee, a Sandwich and You” 
from CharloCs Revue of 1926 (1925); “Tiptoe Through the Tulips” and 
“Painting the Clouds with Sunshine” from the film Gold Diggers of Broad- 
way\ and “Pm Dancing with Tears in My Eyes” from Hold Everything 
(1932). 

When Warren stepped off the train and entered the Wamer lot, Darryl 
Zanuck assigned him to Dubin. In some ways, the two resembled Rodgers 
and Hart, with Dubin operating as the erratic member of the team. Unable 

predictable. 

“He was a terrific eater,” Warren told Max Wilk. “Weighed about 300 
pounds. He’d disappear on me. Carried a little stub of pencil, wrote lyrics on 
scrap papcr. Pd write a tirne and hand him a lead-sheet and then Pd never 
hear a word. All of a sudden, he’d come back and he’d have the lyric. Once 
he brought in ‘Shuffle Off to Buffalo’ on the back of a menu from a San 
Francisco restaurant.” 
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From 42nd Street , Warren and Dubin went on to create a rich catalogue 
of standards, writing the score for Gold Diggers of 1933. 

The Gold Diggers series all used the same scenario—a group of girls in 
search of rich husbands. What distinguished the films were the Warren- 
Dubin songs and Busby Berkeley’s prodigious use of massive casts in stupen- 
dous dance routines. “We’re in the Money,” introduced in 1933 by Ginger 
Rogers, attired in a costume made of silver dollars and supported by a huge 
choms, became known as “The Gold Diggers’ Song.” (It was one of the uplift 
songs of the era, bidding good-bye to “Old Man Depression” and promising 
no more breadlines, no more money problems.) That year, Warren and Dubin 
produced a hit in “The Boulevard of Broken Dreams,” introduced in Moulin 
Rouge by Tullio Carmurati. 

A1 Dubin died in 1945 in his early fifties, with “Feudin’ and Fightm’,” a 
comic hillbilly number he wrote with Burton Lane, caught in a batde between 
the producers of Lajfing Room Only , an Olsen and Johnson musical extrav- 
aganza, and ASCAP. It was not until 1947 that composer Burton Lane was 
able to acquire the broadcasting rights and arrange for the song to be intro- 
duced by Dorothy Shay. A performance on the Bing Crosby Show led to a 
Columbia recording that helped make the song a posthumous 1947 hit for 


Harry Warren had begun working with other lyricists even before Dubin’s 
death—and in 1938 he scored two hits with Johnny Mercer. “Jeepers Creep- 
ers,” an Academy Award nominee, was introduced by Louis Armstrong in 
the film musical Going Places and climbed to No. 1 on Your Hit Parade in 
1939 for a five-week mn. “You Must Have Been a Beautiful Baby” was 
debuted by Dick Powell in Hard to Get for a three-week stay at No. 1. (A 
1961 revival by Bobby Darrin resulted in a best-selling disk for him.) 

Mercer’s introduction into the movie business came in 1932-33 through 
Paul Whiteman. The portly conductor was then holding a series of contests 
called Pontiac Youth of America. “I won the one held in New York,” the late 
Johnny Mercer once told me, “which entided me to sing on one of his weekly 
radio programs. That’s when I first met Mildred Bailey and Red Norvo. They 
could see that I was scared to death, and they both went out of their way to 
boost my confidence. About a year later, Whiteman hired me as a band vo- 
calist. I got to know the Rockin’ Chair Lady and Red pretty well. Theirs was 
a great musical partnership. Their marriage had its funny and sad moments.” 

From 1942 to 1945, Warren collaborated mainly with lyricist Mack Gor- 
don (1904-1959), producing at least one Oscar winner. in “You’ll Never 
Know” in 1943. Written for the film musical Hello, Frisco, Hello , it was sung 
by Alice Faye. But it was Dick Haymes and the Song Spinners who produced 
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( 1934 ) 
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“The Music Goes y Round 
and Round” 

( 1935 ) 
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“Stompin’ at the Savor” 

( 1936 ) 


(The writer of this joumey through pop music time and space was a staunch 
devotee of Swing Street. My joumeys, often browsing the joints with John 
Hammond, also brought art assignments such as the jazz personality portraits 
at the Downbeat Club. Fiuther down the line, the craft was deployed at a 
chicken shack on 46th Street with sports figures the objects of bmsh and oil, 
defining my commercial art as graduation exercises after a working schol- 

to Top Banana Hank Henry two decades later in burlesque on another famous 
street, the Las Vegas Strip, “back to the script.”-Ed.) 

As dusk settled over Manhattan early in 1936, a steady stream of clubgoers 
entered the Onyx Club on 52nd Street. When the Onyx reopened (with gui- 
tarist Carl Cress as the silent moneyman), Joe Helbock booked a five-piece 
combo led by Red McKenzie. Included were two clowning cats—trombonist 
Mike Riley and trumpeter Ed Farley—who came up with a novelty song titled 
“The Music Goes ’Round and ’Round.” They performed it with a comedy 
routine, describing with wide gestures the passage of sound through the 
curves and bends of a trombone or French hom. The phrase, “Oh, ho, ho, 
Oh, ho, ho—and it comes out here,” caught on. The audienĉe ate it up—and 
the club became SRO. Jazz fiddler Stuff Smith, who followed Riley-Farley, 
also drew crowds to the Onyx. “When Stuff got the feeling,” Hoagy Carmi- 
chael has said, “he would change the fiddle bow to an inverted position so 
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“Sing Me a Song of 
Social Significance 99 

( 1937 ) 
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“One 0’Clock Jump” 

( 1938 ) 
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“Over the Rainbow” 

( 1939 ) 
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No. 1 Songs —Your Hit 
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Academj Award Nominees 
and Winners 

Music—Best Song 


1934 

“Carioca” from FlyingDoum to Rio, RKO Radio. Music b» Vincent Youmans. Lyrics 
by Edward Eliscu and Gus Kahn. 

*“The Continental ,, from The Gay Divorcee, RKO Radio. Music by Con Conrad. Lvrics 
by Herb Magidson. 

“Love in Bloom” from She Loves Me Not , Paramount. Music by Ralph Rainger. Lyrics 
by Leo Robin. 


1935 

“Cheek to Cheek” from Top Hat , RKO Radio. Music and Lyrics by b-ving Berhn. 
“Lovely to Look At” from Roberta , RKO Radio. Music by'jerome Kem. Lyrics by 
Dorothy Fields and Jimmy McHugh. 

* “Lullaby of Broadway” from Gold Diggers of 1935 , Wamer Bros. Music by Harry 
Warren. Lyrics by A1 Dubin. 


1936 

“Did I Remember” from Suzy , Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Music by Walter Donaldson. 
Lyrics by Harold Adamson. 

“Fve Got You Under My Skin” from Bom to Dance, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Music 
and Lyrics by Cole Porter. 

“A Melody from the Sky” from Trail of the Lonesome Pine , Paramount. Music by 
Louis Alter. Lyrics by Sidney Mitchell. 

“Pennies from Heaven” from Penniesfrom Heaven, Columbia. Music by Arthur John- 
ston. Lyrics by Johnny Burke. 
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*“The Way You Look Tonight” froi 
“When Did You Leave Heaven” f: 


om Sing Baby Sing, 20th Centur 


“Remember Me” from Mr. Dodd Takes theAir, Warner Bros. Music by Harry Warren. 
Lyrics by A1 Dubin. 

* “Sweet Leilani” from fVaikiki fVedding, Paramount. Music and Lyrics by Harry 
Owens. 

“That Old Feejing” from Vogues of1938, Wanger, UA. Music by Sammy Fain. Lyrics 


m Artists and Models, 


Ve Dance, RKO Radio. Music 


“AIways and Always” from Mannequin, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Music by Edward 
Ward. Lyrics by Chet Forrest and Bob Wright. 

“Change Partners” from Carefree, RKO Radio. Music and Lyrics by Irving Berlin. 
“Cowboy and the Lady” from The Cowboy and the Lady, Goldwyn, UA. Music by 

“Dust” from Under fVestern Stars, Republic. Music and Lyrics by Johnny Marvin. 

m Going Places, Wamer Bros. Music by Harry Warren. Lyrics 




“Merrily W 


m Merrily fVt 


Phil Craig. Lyrics I _ 

“A Mist Over the Moon” from The Lady Objects, Columbia. Music by Ben Oakland. 
Lyrics by Oscar Hammerstein II. 

“My Own” from That Certain Age, Universal. Music by Jimmy McHugh. Lyrics by 


“Now It Can Be Told” from Alexander's Ragtime Band, 20tl 

* “Thanks for the Memory” from Big Broadcast of1938, Parair 
Rainger. Lyrics by Leo Robin. 


Century-Fox. Music 


“Faithful Forever” from Gulliver’s Travels, Paramount. Music by Ralph Rainger. 
Lyrics by Leo Robin. 

“I Poured My Heart Into a Song” from Second Fiddle, 20th Centiuy-Fox. Music and 
Lyrics by Irving BerUn. 

* “Over the Rainbow” from The fVizard of Oz, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Music by Harold 
Arlen. Lyrics by E. Y. Harburg. 

“Wishing” from Love AJfair, RKO Radio. Music and Lyrics by Buddy De Sylva. 




Appendix C 

NARAS Hall of Fame 
Recordings 


1931 “Mood Indigo”—Duke Ellington (Brunswick) 

1937 “I Can’t Get Started”—Bunny Berigan (Victor) 

1937 “One 0’Clock Jump”—Count Basie (Decca) 

1937 “Sing, Sing, Sing” (Original recording)—Benny Goodman (Victor) 

1938 “Begin the Beguine”—Artie Shaw (Bluebird) 

1938 “September Song”—Walter Huston (Brunswick) 

1939 “Body and Soul”—Coleman Hawkins (Bluebird) 

1939 “God Bless America”—Kate Smith (Victor) 

1939 “In the Mood”—Glenn Miller (Bluebird) 

1939 “Over the Rainbow”—Judy Carland (Decca) 

1939 “Strange Fruit”—Bilhe HoUday (Commodore) 
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Theme Songs 
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Cotton Club Parades 


210 COTTON C1 


“Breakfast BaU.” W: Ted Koehler; M: Harold Arlen; I: 
Orchestra. 

“Here Goes a FoolW: Ted Koehler; M: Harold Arlen; 


W and M: Irving MiUs, Ben Oakland, MitcheU 

“Like a Bolt from the Blue.” W and M: Irving Mills, Ben Oakland, MitcheU Parish. 
“Sidewalks of Cuba.” W and M: MitcheU Parish, Irving MiUs, Ben Oakland. 25th Ed. 
“There’s a House in Harlem for Sale.” W: James Van Heusen; M: Jerry Arlen. 23rd 


V: Ted Koehler; M: Harold Arlen; I: Cora La Redd. 26th Ed. 


,ama Barbecue.” W and M: Benny Davis and J. Fred Coots. 27th Ed. 
i’ the Suzy-Q.” W and M: Benny Davis and J. Fred Coots. 27th Ed. 
co FIo.” W and M: Benny Davis and J. Fred Coots; I: Cab CaUoway. 27th Ed. 
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